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The Last Male Bastion Enters the 21st Century 



We aren’t in the habit of thinking of the Cats as a prime beat. And we need to be in the 
habit. We need to get into the habit very quickly, because it is one of our prime beats. 

— Rene, assistant sports editor, The Coolville Courier 
Since the WNBA’s inception in 1996, the Coolville Cats have had trouble finding a place 
in the sports section of their hometown newspaper. The Coolville Courier . The struggle has been 
far from easy, and it is a long way from over. To be taken seriously as a “prime beat,” the Cats 
must fight against not only the rest of the day’s news, but against a tradition. 

The sports section is considered by many one of the last male bastions of the newspaper 
industry. Sports sections traditionally have been run by men, for men. While the number of 
women in most newsrooms equals that of men, women in sports departments are still relatively 
rare. With five women on a staff of 30, the Courier has a higher number of women than most 
sports departments. Male dominance, though, goes beyond the staff. According to a 1999 reader 
survey, 74 percent of the Courier sports section’s audience is male. Attracting more female 
readers is one of the section’s goals. The question of how to get more women interested in the 
section is still being debated. Other questions the section faces include dealing with pressure 
from inside and outside the newsroom and staying in the black financially. In this paper, I 
examine all of these issues and their bearing on the paper’s relationship with the WNBA and the 
Coolville Cats. To do this, I also discuss the manner in which the section is put together each 
day. In so doing, I look at the reporters’ and editors’ attitudes toward the Cats and how those 
attitudes changed during the team’s first three years of existence. This paper is part of a larger 
study of the relationships between the Courier and its hometown WNBA team. 
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Related Literature 

The manner in which the media frame female athletes helps maintain stereotypes 
(Messner, 1988). Outstanding female athletes are framed as exceptions to the rule. Hilliard 
(1984) found discrimination in the treatment of top-ranked men’s and women’s tennis players in 
magazines: While men were shown overcoming their flaws, women were overcome by them. 

After examining television transcripts of the 1986 NCAA women’s and men’s 
championship basketball games, Duncan & Hasbrook (1988) concluded that the coverage denied 
power for women and reinforced power for men. The above literature supports Kane’s (1989) 
conclusion that when they have been covered, female athletes have been presented in a 
stereotypically sexist manner. 

While it is important to examine literature dealing specifically with the coverage of 
female athletes, also germane to the present study is the creation of news in general. News means 
something different to everyone. If this were not true, every paper’s front page would be 
identical, day in and day out. Occurrences only become news when someone in authority deems 
them newsworthy. Before information gets to readers in the form of a newspaper story, it must 
pass through several “gatekeepers” - including reporters and editors (White, 1950). According to 
White, gatekeeping is a subjective process that is dependant on time and space constraints. 

Shoemaker and Reese ( 1996) discuss a hierarchy of influences on the media. The five 
levels of influence are individual, routines, organization, extramedia, and ideology. The 
individual level forms the center of the circular model, with each of the other levels forming a 
larger circle around the center. Ideology surrounds the entire sphere of influence on news media 
content. Just as hegemony allows those in power to remain in power, ideology shapes all the 
other levels of media influence (Shoemaker & Reese, 1996). This work is pertinent to the present 
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study. All five levels, in fact, have an influence on how the sports section works and how 
relationships are maintained. In various ways, other researchers have examined the media 
influences posited by Shoemaker and Reese. 

Some newspaper editors decide what to print by employing rules. Looking at the 
newsroom as a formal organization, Breed (1955) describes how reporters leam to write by 
becoming socialized to the newsroom’s policy. Gitlin (1980) discusses the systemic nature of 
news making. As he says, “Anything could be news, for news is what news-gatherers working in 
news-processing organizations say is news” (p. 268). 

Theberge & Cronk (1986) found that the biggest barrier to better coverage of women’s 
sports is not the operation of the sports department but rather the social organization of sports in 
North America and its domination by revenue-driven spectator sports intended for male 
audiences. The authors concluded that, because of the way the sports world is organized, sports 
sections must rely on three things: wire services, well-established sources, and a constant layout 
structure. The first two generally supply news on male sports, while the third makes it difficult 
for other news to find a spot in the section. 

The literature cited above presents two issues. First, there are problems with the way 
women’s sports are covered. Second, news is manufactured in a subjective manner. Combining 
these themes, the present study examines how the structure of one newspaper’s sports 
department affects the way in which news about women’s professional basketball comes to be. 

Theoretical Grounding 

This study is grounded in three theoretical frameworks: critical theory, standpoint theory, 
and framing theory. Using critical theory as a starting point for research can be the first step to 
change for the better (Kincheloe & McLaren, 1996; Carspecken, 1996). Through my work, I 
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hope to help staff members of the Courier ’s sports department better understand their 
relationship with the Cats so that they may use that knowledge to improve their coverage of 
women’s basketball. In a broader sense, any journalist reading this study might decide to 
examine his or her own relationships with sources and co-workers. This might even help 
improve the journalist’s own job performance. Newspaper readers, fans of the WNBA or not, 
can use this information to gain a better understanding of how the news is made. 

Standpoint theory can be fashioned to fit any number of relationships. I examined each 
participant’s role in the process of covering the WNBA from his or her specific standpoint. The 
key question was this: How does each individual’s standpoint influence what gets done in the 
making of news about the WNBA? For example, as a white male, Todd had quite a different 
perspective than Jeri, a white female. Many of the players were African American. How did they 
react to white reporters, and vice versa? The lesbian fans 1 talked with saw the situation 
differently, as well. The question of standpoint revolves around all the relationships that exist 
between and within the media and the WNBA. 

Framing is the act of selecting certain aspects of an ideology and communicating them in 
such a way as to promote one point of view (Entman, 1993). As the Shoemaker and Reese 
(1996) model shows, ideology is an important influence on news content. Entman (1993) writes 
that culture is nothing more than a combination of frames held in common by a society. The 
frames created and reinforced by the media help form a culture’s ideology. Grounding my 
research in framing theory brings several questions to mind. For example, how does the 
newspaper frame the WNBA in its sports section? Conversely, how do WNBA representatives 
frame the WNBA in their answers to questions and in their publicity material? How are these 
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frames manufactured through relationships and through coverage? Theoretical grounding gave 
me a logical vantage point from which to begin my research. 

Study Design 

This is a qualitative case study employing participant observation and interviews to 
examine the structure of one publication’s sports department. This type of research requires time 
spent in the field, not just watching but working with members of the culture being studied. To 
accomplish this goal, 1 became a part of the sports department at The Coolville Courier , a 
300, OOO-circulation daily newspaper in a WNBA city. To ensure the confidentiality of the 
participants, the names of those involved, as well as the names of the city, teams, and newspaper, 
have been changed. The real Coolville is a city of approximately 1.5 million people. 

For two months, 1 studied the structure of the Courier ’s sports department through 
participant observation and interviews. I examined how the editors and reporters related to one 
another, as well as how they related to other departments within the newsroom. Furthermore, I 
looked at how the sports department related to the Coolville Cats, a WNBA team located in the 
city. 1 also studied documents that pertained to the organization. For instance, 1 looked at the 
results of a recent readership survey. 1 read several articles on the history of the Courier . 1 read 
the Courier each day during my field work, and 1 looked at microfilm of the paper’s coverage of 
the Cats in 1997 and 1998. The main area of study, however, was the 1999 WNBA season. 
Through all these avenues, 1 gained a better understanding of how the sports department 
functions on a daily basis, and where the WNBA fits into that scenario. 

My main job involved shadowing Todd, the Cats beat reporter, as he covered the team’s 
home games during July and August 1999. The Courier ’s sports editor arranged for me to receive 
press passes for the team’s 1 1 home games during that time. 1 also attended one Cats game 
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played in another WNBA city. During games, 1 sat on press row with print reporters. After 
games, I entered the home and visiting team locker rooms, where I observed and conducted 
interviews. I also attended half a dozen practices at which I conducted interviews and observed 
Todd’s relationship with the team. 1 combined my field work at the arena with participant 
observation at the newspaper. 

The main setting in which 1 immersed myself was the Courier ’s sports department. This 
involved attending meetings in which coverage was discussed, shadowing copy editors as they 
decided where to place stories, and generally “hanging around” the newsroom. I observed, 
listened to and talked with people as they went about their daily tasks. This gave me an idea of 
the entire process of coverage, from assignment to final edit. It also allowed me to understand the 
unspoken rules of the culture. All the participants were aware of my role as a researcher before 
interviews began. Informed consent was obtained. 

I incorporated three types of interview: structured, semistructured, and ethnographic. 
Structured interviews were scheduled in advance with a set of topics to be discussed. Some of 
the topics included the following: description of the participant’s job, expectations of other 
participants, impressions of the relationships between the Courier and the Cats, and their 
perceptions of the paper’s coverage of the team. I tape recorded and transcribed 13 of these 
interviews. 

Interviewees from the newspaper sports department included reporters who had covered 
the Cats, the sports editor and two assistant editors, and two layout artists. I also interviewed the 
paper's executive editor, the assistant managing editors in charge of sports and news, the 
ombudsman, the former sports editor, a photographer, and a metro reporter. Interviewees from 
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the team included the director of communications and operations, the manager of 
communications, and the team’s public relations intern. 

Semi- structured interviews were conducted with players, coaches, and league officials. 1 
refer to them as semi structured because they fall somewhere between structured and 
ethnographic interviews in several respects. They were unplanned, but they were not totally 
spontaneous. The recording of the discussions, in my opinion, gave them a less natural feel than 
their ethnographic counterparts. 1 conducted 13 of these. Topics included the participants’ 
feelings about the media and the differences between the media’s role in the WNBA and other 
venues in which the participants had worked. 

Ethnographic interviews were those that developed during participant observation. 
Hundreds of these spontaneous conversations occurred with fans, players, journalists, coaches, 
team staff members, and league representatives. They were less formal than the structured or 
semi structured interviews and lasted anywhere from less than a minute to more than an hour. 1 
did not record these, nor did 1 take notes during the interviews. This setting allowed a more 
unconstrained discussion than would have been possible in a taped interview. The spontaneity of 
these discussions not only led to new questions, it helped me gain the trust of the people I 
worked with in the field. As well as transcriptions, I relied on field notes and journal entries to 
keep track of my observations and interpretations. 

Findings 

The following is a mixture of descriptions, quotations, and interpretations. While quotes 
have been edited lightly to promote clarity and confidentiality, I have attempted to keep them as 
close to the original as possible. Edits have been limited to deleting such utterances as “ers” and 
“urns,” except in cases where it seemed the words added to the quote. 1 also edited out references 
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to specific teams, players, or cities to ensure confidentiality. Quotes are italicized to reinforce the 
fact that it is the participants who are speaking. Conversely, the Roman type symbolizes 
interpretations made by the author. Although I did discuss the issues with the participants — 
often at length — the final interpretations are mine alone. 

The Coolville Courier ’s sports department definitely harbored its share of sexism, but 
things are changing. Many of the people on the staff have been employed for some time, and 
several have a traditional view of sports that includes football, baseball, hockey, boxing, and 
basketball — men’s basketball. Dennis, sports editor from 1990 to 1998, described the 
improving attitude toward women’s sports in general during his tenure: 

Lynn: How would you say the sports department covers women’s sports in general? 
Dennis: When I became sports editor in 1990, it was a priority. I wouldn't say it was an 
urgent priority. And I don't think that set us apart from too many papers around the 
country. I think we covered them as well as most people. I don't think we did a 
particularly good job of it. ... But we did gradually shift the emphasis, and if it was 90-10 
on men ’s sports versus women ’s sports, then we moved it to 80-20, and we moved it to 
75-25. We tried very hard to raise the profile of women in the sports section. And it was 
not universally well received on the staff. Some people thought we were bowing to 
surveys and focus groups and that type of thing that indicate that that’s what you oughta 
do. And I disagreed. I thought it was one way to try to bring new readers into the paper 
and specifically into our section. ... We're getting there. We're not where we should be. 
But I think we are much farther along than we were five years ago, certainly. I think 
there’s been progress made every year. And it's just, it's a mindset, as much as anything 
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else. You know, there are a lot of people here who ... worked either at the Courier or at 
other newspapers 20, 30, 40 years ago, when things were different. 

Dennis’ remarks show that no matter how much the sports editor pursues change, he 
cannot do it alone. At the Courier , it has taken some sports staffers longer than others to accept 
the fact that women’s sports are here to stay. This was evident the first two seasons of the 
WNBA’s existence, when design editors often refused to follow Dennis’ directions on where to 
place stories. Craig, who covered the Cats in 1997 and 1998, often found himself working 
against a wall of tradition. 

Craig : Iran into a lot of opposition in the sports department about, “ah, it's women’s 
basketball. ” A lot of men won’t — for some reason [they] seemed threatened by it and 
wanted it to go away. And, you know, I was just tryin ’ to get 'em good coverage. It was, 
it was like pulling teeth a lot just to get something A, on the front page, and B, 
prominently displayed. They just wanted to minimize it, and that was a challenge for me 
as a reporter. 

My own reading of the microfilm from the 1997 and 1998 seasons confirmed Craig’s 
statement. The Cats rarely occupied the lead art or story position in the first two seasons, and 
Craig’s stories ran inside more often than Todd’s in 1999. Much of this has to do with the way 
the section is created on a daily basis. 

Daily Planning 

While Paul, the Courier ’s executive editor, had ultimate control over the paper’s news 
content, the sports section maintained a significant level of autonomy. Charlie, the assistant 
managing editor in charge of sports, reported directly to Paul. Alex, the sports editor, answered 
to Charlie (see Figure 1). The following description of how the news came to be is based solely 
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on the Courier ’s sports section. Other departments, such as features and metro, operated 
differently. 

Because the major professional leagues and collegiate conferences released their 
schedules months in advance, Alex and his staff did not have to worry about many surprises. 
Most of the planning was done before the season started. This was true for the WNBA. Several 
breaking news events did occur during the summer of 1999, including the selection of two Cats 
to the WNBA all-star game. Aside from the occasional breaking news, the biggest concern for 
editors on a daily basis was deciding which stories were most important. To that end, the key 
editors met each afternoon to discuss the next day’s section. The attendees included Alex (the 
sports editor), Charlie (the managing editor in charge of sports), one copy editor, the “slot” or 
design editor, and the day editor, who ran the meeting. 

The day editor’s chief task was to create a budget of possible stories for the next day’s 
paper. Trent, the assistant editor for assignments, usually filled this role. Monica also served as 
day editor during my time in Coolville. They arrived at work at about 10 a.m. and spent most of 
the day reading wire service stories and checking with local reporters to get an idea of what was 
happening. If news broke, the day editor alerted Alex, Charlie, and any reporters who needed to 
be told. This process resulted in a detailed budget that included articles which the day editor 
deemed worthy of play on the front page of the section, as well as stories and filler for every 
conceivable sport. 

Each day, five to seven stories made it to the front page, which usually included a mix of 
local and national news. Staff-written feature stories had the best chance of making the cover. 
One story per day was designated the “centerpiece,” and as the name suggests, this story 
occupied the center position on the sports front. Decisions were never made without discussion, 
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and anyone attending the meeting was given the opportunity to voice his or her opinions. Once 
the staff became familiar with me and realized my expertise on the WNBA, they welcomed my 
opinions. Decisions regarding the front page were made by consensus. That is, unless Charlie or 
Alex were adamant about something. This did not happen often, but it did occur during the 1999 
Women’s World Cup soccer tournament. 

Charlie: I pretty much will allow ... the sports editor and the other editors in the section 
and the copy editors to make the decision. But if I strongly disagree, I'll step in. And I 
will impose my will if I just think they are making ... uh, bad decisions. A recent example 
of that is I don’t feel that unless I had stepped in that our coverage of World Cup 
soccer.... I felt every time the U.S. team played for sure that we should have that on the 
front of the sports section and give it decent treatment. ... I think there were others that 
either just didn ’t think about it or weren 7 concerned. 

During the 1999 WNBA season, there was an unwritten rule that each time the Cats 
played a game, the story would run on the front page of the next day’s section. Often, it was the 
centerpiece. Todd’s feature stories usually made the cover as well. In addition to the articles, 
home games were supplemented with staff photographs, often on the front but sometimes inside. 
When available, Associated Press photographs were used with out-of-town games. Finally, each 
front-page game story was accompanied by a color graphic logo that included the score of the 
game. This routine was similar to the one used when the Coolville Cougars of the NBA played in 
the winter. The only difference was that Courier reporters always traveled with the Cougars, 
while Todd rarely traveled with the Cats. 

After determining the content of the front page, the editors quickly divided the rest of the 
articles among the section. Whatever WNBA stories or jumps went inside usually were placed 
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on the same page as the NBA news. Once the section was budgeted and the meeting adjourned, 
the slot went to work. 

At the Courier , the slot editor designed the section. This involved deciding what stories 
were placed where on the page and how much space was devoted to each article. Because only 
one designer worked per night, the slot had the majority of the control over how stories were 
played. Josh worked the slot three nights per week. 

Josh: Every newspaper structures it differently. At the Courier, they give a lot of 
autonomy to my job, to the slot person ’s job. We have news judgement discussions, but 
basically it's left at, here are the stories that are going on the front page: five, six, four 
stories, seven stories, whatever it is. And the design of the page and how the page is 
played is left completely at the discretion of the slot person.... 

Lynn: You have a lot of power, some might think, in that position. You know, to say, well, 
you can tell people this is the most important story of the day. 

J: Right. I guess that’s true. I guess that’s true. I guess that’s one of the reasons that I, I 
like what / do and / like the way things are structured. I mean, it’s my own little teeny 
niche of authority, I guess. 

That authority is what led some people, including Craig, to think that slot editors used personal 
bias against the WNBA when designing pages during the Cats first two seasons. 

Lynn: You kind of play up the fact that you don’t like women’s basketball. Is that kind of 
just a way to let off steam, or? 

Josh: I do it to get under the skin of the people who are like really like passionate about 
it. I would do any number of other things to people who are passionate about other 
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things. It’s just like, I get razzed about my interest in golf. They razz me like, “golf is not 
a sport, and who cares"? I mean, so. That’s just like the repartee of the department. 

I agree with Josh when he says everyone in the department is ridiculed for something. As a 
former layout editor, I also think that every editor is affected by his or her biases in some way. 
Whether it means putting the auto racing inside the section (as 1 often did when laying out the 
sports section) or giving less space to a WNBA game than to a golf tournament. Josh seemed to 
be aware of his bias, however, and I think he took it into consideration when he worked. 

Veteran Coverage 

One way the WNBA was gaining a foothold in the section was the fact that two 
experienced reporters, Craig and Todd, covered the Cats. Newspapers usually put untested 
reporters on unimportant beats, but the Cats merited a seasoned writer in their first year. Craig 
had covered the National Football League, the National Basketball Association, and the women’s 
college basketball championships. His contacts in the NBA came in handy because of the 
connection between the two leagues. Many of the people in upper-level management with the 
NBA’s Coolville Cougars also work for the Cats, and the teams share an arena. 

When the WNBA announced in 1996 that a team would be located in Coolville, upper 
management did not create a new position to cover the team. As is often the case when new 
teams are added to a city’s sports landscape, Dennis was forced to move someone from another 
beat. Craig was a sensible choice because he had been covering the NBA. 

Dennis: Craig seemed like the best candidate in that he knew basketball, appreciated 
women ’s sports, certainly was not going to uh. . .. He would treat it as if it were an 
important beat, which it is. And we thought, I thought that was important, too. / would be 
lying if I said there weren’t some chauvinists who uh, won't acknowledge the importance 
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of women's sports. I knew Craig would not be like that, he would come in with the right 
attitude, as Todd has carried as well. It's not a secondary sport in their mind, and I think 
they convey that in their writing to the readers. 

Like Craig, Todd was a veteran reporter. In his nearly 20 years at the Courier , Todd 
covered everything from high schools to college football to the NFL. He is considered one of the 
best writers on the sports staff. This fact was not lost on Josh, the slot editor who rarely hid his 
dislike for the WNBA. 

Josh: I’m interested in good stories. There could be a great Cats story, a great story 
about anything. It’s like, if it’s a compelling story, it really doesn’t matter. It transcends 
the sport. And the fact that we have Todd writing Cats stuff, you know, arguably the best 
writer on the staff. With the best ideas, and you know, as long as he ’s not writing about 

the X ’s and O ’s of the Cats I mean, I make decisions based on who ’s writing a story, 

too. If Todd’s writing a Cats story, and someone else that I don’t think is as talented is 
writing a Cats story. I have to make decisions oftentimes before I even see the story, and 
I’m gonna say that hey, I know that Todd’s gonna give me somethin’ here worth reading, 
while I may not feel that way about somebody else. 

Although some copy editors continue to voice their dislike for the WNBA, the anti-Cats 
sentiment Craig dealt with seems to have waned, at least according to Jeri, the sports columnist. 
Lynn: How have you noticed the coverage the Courier 's had of the Cats? 

Jeri: I think it’s really improved dramatically this season. In terms of much more 
concerted effort toward more substantive coverage. The quality of the writing, the 
presentation's much better. I think that uh, a real strong backing from upper 
management, and that's been positive. 
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L: You mean like the executive editor? 

J: And the publisher. I think in great measure. And Alex as well. [Executive Editor] Paul 
is a huge backer of the Cats. Last year was a little bit more of a struggle. Any time you 
introduce a new sport, a new entity, a new enterprise like that, there's always gonna be 
some resistance. There's a skepticism, I think, that's just natural of anything. Whether it 
be a women's league or any other league. And I think there was some of that here the first 
two years. The fact that it's a women's pro league and so many floundered I think added 
to enhance the skepticism. You're also dealing with a lot of people in sports that have 
very traditional sports backgrounds, somewhat resistant to anything that's new or 
different. 

... So I think that you know, there was still some resistance last year. I noticed that the 
stories weren't played as, as dominantly or prominently as they should have been. You 
know. But this year it's been a major change. 

A New Game Plan 

Much of that change stems from the arrival of Alex as the sports editor in January 1999. 
Organization is key to the way a section operates, but so is personal influence (Shoemaker & 
Reese, 1996). When Alex left his job on the metro desk to become deputy sports editor in 1996, 
he believed he could make a difference. 

Alex: I really felt like it was a no- lose situation for me cause I really didn't have a sports 
background, but I knew that the morale back here was just terrible at the time. And the 
perception — at least from the top management — of this section was not very good. And 
so I felt like if I go back there and screw up nobody would notice. Try to do something. 
And I think I've, I think I’ve improved the morale. I mean I think people think that at 
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least there ’s a game plan. They may not all agree with it, but there ’s a game plan that 
we ’re trying to achieve. 

Alex tried to move the sports department in a new direction. He wanted the Courier to 
focus on the local teams: the Cats and their male counterpart, the Cougars. That meant treating 
the WNBA like a bona fide professional sport. Trying to change the attitude in the sports section 
was not easy, but Alex has made some headway. 

In 1999, Todd’s game stories, which ran between 15 and 20 inches, began on the cover 
and jumped to an inside page. His notebooks, which contained several small items about the 
team or the league, ran inside with the jumps. The box scores — containing statistics from the 
games — also ran inside with both home and away games. Jeri, one of the Courier ’s sports 
columnists, wrote on about half the Cats home games. Her columns, like those of the other sports 
columnists, began on the cover and jumped inside. The WNBA standings ran each day of the 
season on the “scoreboard” page, which contained the standings, schedules, and results for 
professional, college, and high school sports. Devoting so much space to the WNBA is a key 
step for the section if it is to take women’s professional sports more seriously. 

Even Josh, who still ridiculed the WNBA in a fun-loving way, appeared to alter his 
attitude. About halfway through the 1999 season, he seemed to put away his bias when planning 
the section. During an afternoon meeting, the editors discussed what to put on the front page. 

The decision came down to a regional golf story or a feature on one of the WNBA’s top rookies, 
who was in town to play against the Cats for the first time. Both were staff-written stories. Josh, 
a golf fanatic, voted for the WNBA story. 

Alex added that Josh and Pete, another slot editor who often ridiculed the WNBA among 
sports staffers, defended increased coverage when confronted outside the department. 
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Alex: I’ve heard people here, well, they’ll criticize, you know, like Josh, every now and 
then, and maybe Pete. Actually, Pete won ’t do that anymore. He ’ s funny. He ’ s adopted it. 
It’s like his. He blows it out, makes it look nice. But I’ve heard them kinda question me or 
question or make some smart comment to Todd. But at the same time, they ’ll go out there 
to metro and somebody who 's not in sports will say something, and then they ’ll defend 
what we’re doing. They’ll say “no, you don’t understand.” And so it’s kind of interesting. 
Alex’s comment shows that while Josh and Pete are vocal about their feelings, they do have the 
department’s best interest in mind. Judging by the coverage I saw, and the conversations I had, I 
think the both men were following the “game plan” that Alex introduced to the section. 

Attracting Female Readers 

One thing Alex and his staff are trying to do is bring more women into the section. A 
reader survey in 1999 revealed that 74 percent of the section’s readers were men. Although most 
of the sports department has come on board, Alex still gets opposition from upper management, 
in particular Charlie, the assistant managing editor in charge of sports. Shortly after we met, 
Charlie asked me a question that I have struggled with ever since. He wanted to know if I 
thought publishing stories about women would attract more female readers to the section. I 
believe that well-written, well-reported stories about women will bring in female readers. More 
and more girls and women are participating in sports than ever before, and they might want to 
read about others like them. It might sound prejudiced, but I think it is true that we like to read 
about people like us. If 1 see a story about a female athlete, I at least give the story a chance. I do 
not do that with every story about male athletes. Perhaps it is because there were so few of those 
stories in the past, or perhaps it is because 1 am a female athlete myself. 
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When I posed Charlie’s question to journalists at the paper, I found a difference in the 
responses from men and women. 

Phillip, the paper’s ombudsman, said good stories are what matters. 

Phillip : I think despite the advances the Courier has made that the sports section still has 
a ways to go to be a truly diverse sports section. But I also don ’t think that means you 
have to cover a lot of women's sports as some sort of token answer to that. I do believe 
that women, like men, are interested in good sports stories. 

The Courier ’s coverage of the Cats did not seem token to me, but it might have appeared 
that way to others. This is where standpoint plays a role. As a fan of women’s basketball and a 
feminist, I think there is a definite need for more coverage of the sport. I also recognize certain 
code words — like “token” or “political correctness” — when I hear them. Phillip comes from 
the standpoint of a middle-aged man, and he is not even a sports fan. Josh, who espoused a 
similar view to Phillip’s, is a sports fan but not a feminist. 

Lynn: Do they ever talk about, “Well, we need to get more women to read the paper? ” 
Stuff like that. “We need to do certain things to do that? ” 

Josh: Yeah, I've heard those things, and they're occasionally bandied about. You know, I 
mean that's not my interest. I’m, I’m trying to put out the best sports section for the 
broadest readership possible. I don’t have an agenda. Obviously the Couner does, and 
the Courier ’s very politically correct and you know, diversity in every sense of the word. 
And I don’t know if they're trying to broaden their readership base or you know to 
ultimately make more money, more subscribers, I have no idea. But those are not 

decisions that, that really enter into my news judgment I mean I look at readers as 

readers, I don ’t look at them as male-female, black-white or anything else. 
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While Phillip mentioned “token” coverage, Josh used the more modem term, “politically 
correct.” They seem to be saying the same thing, though. If we write good stories, people will 
read. There is a deeper meaning, though. Are “good” stories — regardless of the sex of the 
athletes — the same as “qualified” job candidates — regardless of skin color? Society’s 
dominant ideology tells people that certain acts, no matter how well intentioned, are merely 
“token” or “P.C.” This hegemony affects how the individuals think about the world, and it 
influences how they do their jobs. 

This view was not unanimous, though. Rene compared the coverage of women to that of 
African Americans. If all the photographs in the paper were of white people, how were African 
Americans supposed to relate to the publication? In order for women and girls to take an interest, 
Rene said, they must see themselves in the section. 

Rene: We want to attract women readers in our sports section. And what will attract 
women readers , even if they aren't fans of the WNBA? If they see pictures of women 
routinely in the sports section, they will feel more comfortable in that sports section. 
Pressure from inside the paper was supplemented by the opinions of readers. Alex 
received his share of letters, calls, and e-mails questioning the paper’s increased emphasis on the 
Cats. In fact, during the summer of 1999, a battle of sorts took place in the section’s letters to the 
editor column. Two male readers wrote in to voice their disapproval of what they considered 
pandering to the WNBA. The following week, the paper printed five letters — from men and 
women — praising the Cats and the Courier ’s coverage. 

Despite the angry tone of some readers, Alex said he was adamant about his plan for the 
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Alex: There's some readers that would question you know, pulling [the Cats] out, making 
them a centerpiece, making them the lead story over baseball, for instance. At this point, 

I will listen to it, but I haven't heard a compelling argument or seen anything that could 
change my mind about what we 're trying to do. 

While the move toward change was slow, several factors worked in Alex’s favor. First, 
there were the calls, letters, and e-mails he received from fans of women’s basketball. Some of 
these readers were new to the section, as Alex found out after the Cats lost a big game. 

Alex: It was interesting cause yesterday I got about four or five e-mails and three or four 
phone calls from female readers who were really upset by our game story, Todd’s last 
game story. And I, I kinda dismissed ’em because they were like “Oh, that was too 
harsh" and “ You 're too rough on ’em. ” And I kind of dismissed ’em — I called them 
back and I wanted more information. And I realized that this is the first time they ever 

read a sports section They didn’t understand why we weren’t behind the home team, 

you know, real positive and everything, don’t point out any blemishes. 'Cause I was 
asking about, you know, our coverage of the [NFL], our coverage of the Cougars, and 
they obviously hadn’t read any of that. So it was a curious thing. 

. . . You know, some of ’em had grown up elsewhere, some of 'em had been in Coolville. 
They all read the Courier but never read the sports section. They got caught up in the 
Cats this season. So it was encouraging in that, I mean, that’s kind of our goal is to bring 
in new readers. But, I’m not sure that these women are gonna keep reading the sports 
section. A couple of them said they did pick up on some other stories — [an NFL] story 
and one story we did on [a player] and his battle with cancer. And one mentioned that. 
Outdoors stories she liked. Seems like she ’s, she ’s hooked. She ’s a sports reader. 
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It seems Alex learned from this experience. He understood — as Rene did — that stories about 
the WNBA might just bring readers into the sports section. If this was not apparent from the 
correspondence he received, all Alex had to do was look across the newsroom. 

New Readers in the Newsroom 

Even some newsroom staffers got hooked simply by following the Cats. One female 
metro reporter told me she had never read a sports section until she started following the Cats. At 
least a dozen women who work in the newsroom — none of them in sports — began reading the 
section after becoming fans of the team. These “newsroom fans” have been pushing Alex and the 
executive editor to step up coverage of the WNBA for two years. 

A trio of “newsroom fans” took their complaints to Paul, the paper’s executive editor, 
during the 1998 season. Sandra, a photographer, was one of the three women who complained 
about what they saw as inadequate coverage. 

Sandra: They were kind of kicking it to the curb a little bit. The stories were running, at 
best, in the bottom right corner of the sports page. Rarely was it their lead art with the 
Cats. Youd get a brush off by a lot of the layout guys when you talked to them about it. 
And um, so we were just saying, you know, " what's goin' on here? Why are you allowing 
that to happen with this team?" ...And he was just like, "well, we'll wait and see. And 
we'll try to work against the bias” that we believe that existed with a lot of the people who 
were doing layout. And um, things seemed to get better. Though I don't know how much it 
did, but it let them know that there are people out there, watching them, [laughs] 

The fact that so many women — readers and staff members — became passionate about the Cats 
seemed to answer Charlie’s question. Good writing about a women’s team involved in a 
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compelling playoff race lured female readers into the section. Despite the new readers, however, 
some things still have not changed. 

Money Matters 

Alex said there were many issues he would like to pursue — including the racial makeup 
of crowds at professional sporting events and homophobia in the WNBA. But funding is a bigger 
issue. 

Alex: Again, it's a question of having the time and the resources. 

The sports section’s travel budget, which was about $120,000 in 1999, had not increased 
in four years. Alex was counting on an increase in 2000 because it was an Olympic year, but he 
still needed to pull money from somewhere else to improve WNBA coverage. In 1999, Todd 
traveled to five away games, and stringers covered the other 1 1. 

Alex: We went a little bit over budget. I'm worried, I'll have to make it up 

somewhere. 

He said he hoped to make it up by not attending the World Series, an event the paper has covered 
for the past several years. Increased revenue in 2000 allowed Alex to send a reporter on the road 
for more games in the 2000 season. Although Alex had trouble at first convincing the paper’s 
publisher that it was worth it, he did get an extra $16,000, which he planned to use to travel with 
the Cats. 

Alex: Now, when Todd’s on the road, per game, it costs me about $400 more — 

There 's no way of actually measuring it, but is Todd’s story $400 better than this 
[correspondent 's ] story? . . . But over the course of the long run I think you really 
develop the beat guy, you really establish credibility with that team. At least more 
access. And there 's a few readers — maybe 10,15 percent — that notice whether 
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it says Courier staff writer or somethin’ else. And I think that group expects you, 
if it’s your home team you should be there. /, / believe that too. 

Conclusion 

The data I gathered in my two months in Coolville suggest that Alex is genuine about his 
plans to make the Cats a significant beat, second only to the NBA’s Cougars. The data also make 
clear that the reporters covering the Cats — Todd, Miguel, and Jeri — all considered the beat 
important. The fact that Miguel got his foot in the door as the league beat writer in 1999 said 
much about Alex’s devotion to the Cats. Rene and Trent — the assistant sports editors — also 
seem to agree with Alex. Although several of the copy editors and slot editors are openly critical 
of the WNBA, they are professional enough to put their feelings aside during working hours. 

The biggest roadblock to Alex’s plan seemed to be money. There is only so much to go 
around, and longtime readers want to see their favorite male sports in the paper. The fact that 
Alex convinced the publisher to increase the budget in 2000 shows the importance of both the 
individual and organizational levels of influence. Alex’s individual persistence could only go so 
far, but combined with more money from the newspaper as a whole, it got the Cats more 
coverage. 

There is no escaping Charlie’s question of whether or not covering women’s sports 
attracts female readers. Reader correspondence and the emergence of “newsroom fans,” 
however, are good signs for the WNBA. The data suggest that covering women’s sports can 
indeed attract female readers. Another important issue is the makeup of the sports department 
itself. A certain sexism, or anti-change attitude, persists in the department, and a newsroom as a 
whole. With a 6:1 male to female ratio, there always will be some divisions along gender lines. 
Those divisions are clearly changing, as more men realize women’s sports are here to stay. When 
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the 2000 season began, a female reporter was helping Miguel cover the Cats. This was in 
addition to Jeri, the female columnist. Nevertheless, until there is a societal shift in how women’s 
sports are portrayed, Alex will continue to fight against the tide. 

A bigger question, perhaps, is whether or not research of this type matters at all. As a 
critical researcher, I believe it does. It is my hope that this research can help the sports 
department at The Coolville Courier improve its coverage of the WNBA. Furthermore, this 
research can help educators prepare students for the real world of sports journalism. If neophyte 
reporters understand the conflicts that exist at one paper, they might be better able to counter 
those problems wherever they work. If a societal shift is to occur, it must incorporate young 
journalists. 

While this study is an appropriate place to begin looking at this issue, much research 
remains to be done. One of the things I plan to look at next is how the Courier developed and 
nurtured its relationship with the Cats over the first three seasons of the league’s existence. I also 
plan to examine the paper’s coverage — and non-coverage — of the WNBA’s homophobia. 
Another avenue of study might involve the role the paper’s World Wide Web site has played in 
bringing WNBA fans and female readers to the sports section. Finally, this study looks at only 
one team and one publication. While many of the same themes and issues are at play across the 
nation, this study is not intended to be generalized. Future research might look at how other 
newspapers, television stations, and web sites have fostered ties with the WNBA. 

The implications of this work are about more than basketball. The issue of source 
relationships is vital for all journalists. Other studies might focus on the relationships between 
the press and politicians or entertainers. Much research has been done on the press’ role in 
society, but what about the role of the sports department specifically? Sports traditionally has 
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been seen as a field of entertainment, but that has changed in recent years. As sports have gained 
attention, they have become big businesses, and they also have impacted society. How has the 
change in sports mirrored that of society, and how has the press reacted to that change? These are 
all important questions for journalism researchers. 
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The Nineteenth Amendment, granting women the vote, was just one manifestation of 
the social, political, legal, and economic changes that roiled the United States during the 
1920s. Its adoption served as a catalyst questioning the traditional roles filled by men 
and women. 

In a world where such customary sources of support and information as kin and local 
community were weakening, newspaper advice columnists filled the void as objective, 
sophisticated authorities. This study examines more than a decade of national advice 
columns, which appeared in a Midwestern newspaper in the wake of the Amendment, 
and finds them to be both a promoter of new ideas and a reflector of reality. 
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A Woman’s Place: 



Advice Columns in the Wake of the Nineteenth Amendment — 

A Case Study 

Newspaper advice columns and the Nineteenth Amendment - what a combination! 
What should women do once they obtained the right to vote? Advice columns would tell 
them. What role were women to fill in the home once they could assert their rights for 
more options? Advice columns would tell them. And, what would be their legal, political, 
economic, and social positions within society? Advice columns would tell them. 

The adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment on August 26, 1920, was a signal of 
transition for both women and men. On the one hand, critics of women’s suffrage 
predicted that the Nineteenth Amendment would bring grievous consequences - broken 
marriages (or worse, no marriages) and broken homes; children would suffer. On the 
other hand, suffrage supporters contended that the ability of twenty-seven million women 
to vote would bring unprecedented benefits — a more moral system of governing the 
country. Caught in the middle were women of all types who had their own expectations 
of women’s roles. Some women wished to continue to live as they had before August 
26 th . Others felt that once they had the right to vote, their place in the home and in society 
would be equal to men’s. In this changeover, what could society expect from women? 
What could they expect from themselves? 1 

1 Carl N. Degler, At Odds: Women and the Family in America from the Revolution to the Present (New 
York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980), 328-61; Sara M. Evans, Bom for Liberty: A History of 
Women in America (New York, London, Toronto, Sydney, and Singapore: Free Press Paperbacks, 1997), 
152-56, 164-73; Paula Baker, “The Domestication of Politics: Women and American Political Society, 



